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thing of the notion which comes to us to-day as the doctrine of judicial 
review, or the function of the federal courts to pronounce upon the con- 
stitutionality both of state and of national statutes. 

The first six chapters deal with the growth of the idea down to 1787, 
and the author concludes that the idea of the legitimate power of the 
court to test statutory law by fundamental law, whether it was an act 
of parliament, a colonial charter, or, after the revolution, a state consti- 
tution, was a well-established and recognized fact; that there was no 
innovation in Justice Marshall's much-heralded opinion in Marbury v. 
Madison, but merely a continuing along fairly well-defined lines. 

Chapter 7 discusses the question of this function of the judiciary in 
the federal convention, while the three remaining chapters briefly trace 
the rapid spread of the doctrine during the national period. That this 
doctrine has been immovably rooted in our system Mr. Meigs does not 
contend. He ends his study, indeed,* with a doubt: "It still remains 
to the future to show whether gradual historical growth has established 
the doctrine of Judicial Supremacy in our country, or whether, with the 
immense power of our Executive . . . the older doctrine will not 
crop up again, and the essential weakness of the Judiciary result in a 
complete denial to them of any Supremacy, or even the occasional refusal 
to allow the enforcement of specific decrees entered by them. ' ' 

Purely legalistic in tone, with no attempt to estimate the various 
forces which have operated behind the courts, this little book is a very 
usable volume, containing as it does a summary of most of the available 
information upon the subject under discussion. 

The debates in the federal convention of 1787 which framed the constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. Reported by James Madison, 
a delegate from Virginia. International edition. Gaillard Hunt 
and James Brown Scott, editors. (New York: Oxford university 
press, 1920. 731 p. $4.00) 
One's first reaction to this title is a question as to why there should be 
added to the texts of Madison's notes already available still another. 
This question may be answered in more than one way. In the first place 
no one of the previous printings seems to have been collated so pains- 
takingly with the original manuscript and the Payne transcript. All var- 
iations between the original manuscript, the Payne transcript, the text in 
the Documentary history, and Professor Farrand's Records of the federal 
convention have been noted. While, as Mr. Hunt in his introductory 
note states, no reproduction can hope to be absolutely unquestionable, 
nevertheless this probably comes as near to being so as is likely to be 
obtained. A second reason which justifies the printing of this book lies 
in the convenience of having in one volume not only Madison's notes 
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but also the essential documents bearing on the events leading to the 
convention, as well as those having to do with the submission of the 
constitution to the states and its ratification therein. The title of Mr. 
Scott's introductory note, "The federal convention of 1787 an inter- 
national conference, ' ' may help serve to explain why the Carnegie endow- 
ment brings out this volume at this particular time. 

Napoleon's navigation system. By Frank Edgar Melvin, Ph.D. (New 
York : D. Appleton and company, 1919. 449 p. $2.50) 
Any centralized and autocratic government sooner or later thinks it 
necessary to control a nation's intellectual life and its public opinion, its 
religious faith and its economic life. Napoleon 's empire was no exception 
to this and the vain struggle it carried on was projected by reason of his 
conquests beyond the borders of France. It became gigantic and its 
failures became colossal. In no field was this struggle against impalpable 
and irrepressible forces more catastrophic than in the field of economic 
life. The continental system so much discussed and so little studied is 
by general agreement Napoleon's great failure and the one about which 
least is known. Incidental discussions such as Mahan's and Rose's, 
occasional brief monographs, and the single volume in Sorel's L'Europe 
et la revolution fran^aise represent most of what is in any sense worth 
while on the literature of a subject where detailed study was necessary 
to break the circle of oft-repeated generalities. 

Under the title Napoleon's navigation system, a subject broader than 
the continental system, Dr. Melvin has done a very fundamental piece of 
work in this dissertation submitted at Pennsylvania. In his exploitation 
of French and English archives and of a very extensive literature he has 
brought together the best study yet produced in any language on this 
fundamental phase of Napoleon's administrative and political system. 
The inevitable trees and a good deal of underbrush sometimes obstruct 
the reader's view of the forest, but hard reading and rereading are 
relatively small effort in comparison to the patient and exacting labor 
that lies back of the monograph. 

The navigation system meant tariffs, a merchant marine, colonial trade, 
a fleet, harbors, depots, in addition to the blockade against English com- 
merce. It had a background of policy inherited and developed between 
1786 and 1806. The sketch of this is all too brief. When Napoleon failed 
his was not wholly a personal failure. In a brief decade, in the midst of 
war, no one man could make the French into a nation equal to the Dutch 
as navigators and to the English as merchants. When the French lacked 
the daring and the enterprise to develop their own coastal trade, a con- 
tinental system even with military power behind it seemed only wind- 
blown imperialism. 



